THE CHILD JESUS ‘AT HOME. 


Man thinks, and at onee becomes the master 
oj the beings that do not think. 


BuFFON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TRAIN OF THOUGHT. 
BY FRANK W. HUTT. 


How far a Train of Thought can go 
When engineered just right— 
Up-hill and down, in rain and snow, 
Through tinnels to the light— 
To yonder star, perhaps, and then 
Around the world and back again. 


But engineers must take good care 
Just how the steam is stored, 

And wise conductors will beware 
What people climb aboard; 

For Trains of Thought, ’tis said, do run 

Sometimes too far away with one. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROB’S EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


BY JOSEPHINE V. T. BRUORTON. 


a 


OB was a lucky fellow, at least so the 
boys thought. He had lived in the 
city—the great, hot, noisy, ‘bustling 

city—all of his life; and now he was going to 
live in the country,—the really, truly country,— 
where apples and pears were to be had for the 
mere trouble of picking, and turkeys and pigs 
and chickens ran wild, at least so the boys 
thought. 

Rob told big ‘tales, too, of the hunting and 
snaring and trapping he was going to do, ‘and 
all this when he was no more than‘eight years old. 

“Say, Rob,” said Billy Barton; the rich boy 
of the school, “You catch me a woodchuck 
and send it down to me,'and T’ll pay you a 
dollar for it. I want the skin fora cap.” 


All right!”’ said Rob. 

So, as you may imagine, almost the first 
thing that Rob did after they got out at Clover 
Hill Station and crossed the bridge over the 
river and went past the cranberry bog up the 
long hill to the little brown house nestled among 
the trees was to hunt for woodchucks. I 
don’t know how he expected to find them, for 
he hadn’t the least idea what the creatures 
looked like. Perhaps he expected them to 
tell’ their names, as the phcebe bird and the 
chickadee do. Perhaps he thought they would 
have WOODCHUCK painted on their backs in 
big white letters. At all events, he kept a sharp 
lookout for them. But Saturday night came, 
and still he-had seen nothing of them. 

On Sunday morning, when the funny-sound- 
ing little bell rang out its sharp, summons from 
the steeple “of the little white church down in 
the valley ;’Rob! walked staidly down to church, 
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holding tight to his mother’s hand. He tried 
very hard to remember that it was Sunday, 
and he looked very good and rather prim as 
he trotted along at her side. But his eyes 
would stray every now and then; and, when 
Joshua Curtis’s brown hen ran across the road 
almost under Rob’s feet, he wriggled his hand 
out from his mother’s, and gave chase, crying: 
“A woodehuck! A woodchuck!”? But he 
remembered himself almost. immediately, and 
went back and took hold of his mother’s hand 
again with a whispered apology that made his 
mother smile. , 

“T thought it was a woodchuck, motherdie,” 
he said; ‘‘and 1 do so want to catch one!”’ 

The church in reality was only a chapel 
where all denominations met together to wor- 
ship God, and many things about the service 
were strange to Rob. So, when the minister 
gave out a notice that the Experience Meeting 
would be postponed for two weeks, he nearly 
laughed out loud. 

“Mother! mother!’”’ he whispered urgently, 
pulling her dress, ‘‘what is a ’sperience meet- 
ing?” : 

But his mother shook her head at him re- 
provingly; and for the rest of the meeting he 
sat up very straight, with very red cheeks, and 
his hands folded very tight in his lap. And 
it was only after they reached home again that 
Rob repeated his question. 

His mother laughed a little as she told him. 

“You must earn a dollar all by yourself, 
without any help; and then you must go to the 
meeting, and give them your dollar, and tell 
them how you earned it. That is called your 
experience, and that is why it is called an Ex- 
perience Meeting.” 

Then she laughed again. 


“T remember some that were very funny,’” 


she said. Some of us girls made what we called 
poetry out of our experiences, Here is one of 
mine: 


To help me earn this dollar I washed a pantry clean! 

Such dirt, so many knives and forks, I know were never 
seen! 

That only brought a quarter! Then a comforter I 
tacked. , 

That gave me just a quarter more, yet quite a sum I 
lacked. 

I picked my ma’s tomatoes,—the day was wet and 
wild,— 

Yet she only gave‘a nickel to her aching, weary child. 

For cooking breakfasts for one week (setting the table, 


too) 

My mother gave me fifteen cents: ’twas but my honest 
due! 

I held a horse, and got one dime. Two more I still 
did need, 


And so a neighbor’s guinea-pigs and hens I said I’d 
feed, 

This work I did for just one week, and then my task 
was done. 

I’ve earned for you a hundred cents, but I haven’t had 
much fun! *’ 


Rob laughed long and loud over this. Then 
he said decidedly, 

“‘T shall make mine out of poetry, too!”’ 

“Yours?” said his mother. “Why, you 


haven’t earned a dollar yet! And I don’t see 
how you can, either! You’re only a little 
fellow, and we’re just strangers here!”’ 

But Rob wagged his head knowingly. “I 
shall make mine out of poetry, and I shall do 
it all mineself!’’ he said decidedly. 

The next day one of the neighbors. came over 
to borrow something, and Rob heard him say: 

“Yew’'ll hev tew keep a mighty clus watch 
on yer garden, neighbor. Oh, the feller yew 
bought it of planted it all right, and it’s com- 
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ing up all right; but yew’ll hev_tew keep a 
mighty ‘sharp lookout fur them woodchucks!” 
(Rob pricked up his ears.) ‘‘They’re after my 
corn the hull endurin’ time.” Then, noticing 
Rob’s interested face, he added: “‘Say, Bub, 
yew won't hev much tew dew. .Yew’re most 
tew small fur farm werk. Yew and that dawg 
uv yourn’d better set tew work an’ ketch 
woodchucks! I'll give yew ten cents apiece 
fur every one yew ketch, an’ yew kin keep. 
the skins yewself. Say, will yew dew it?” 

Rob laughed gleefully. 

“Yes, sir, I will!’”? he said emphatically. 
Then.he put his hands in his pockets and started 
off to tell mother all about it, mumbling over 
to himself the table of United States money, 
as his old school-fellows used to say it. 


‘Ten cents make one dime! 
Ten dimes make one plunk! 
Ten plunks make one happy!’ ’ 


(A plunk, you know, in boy slang is a dollar; 
and ten of them would be very likely to make 
any boy happy, wouldn’t it? So the table 
is as true as it is old, you see.) 

If you are very sharp, you have begun to 
suspect Rob’s intentions by this time; but 
you would be quite sure of them if I had in- 
troduced you to Bobs at the proper time. 
Bobs was Rob’s fox-terrier, a beautifully 
marked little dog and an indefatigable hunter. 
(That is a pretty big word, but it only means 
that he never got tired. So, you see, it is very 
simple, after all.) And he loved Rob almost 
more than Rob loved him. 

Already Rob had noticed him digging and 
sniffing in lots of places, round the roots of 
old trees, at the foot of some decayed stump, 
or under the small heaps of rocks that dotted 
the pasture; and he was almost sure that he 
was after chucks. Now he felt. certain of it; 
but he hung round Jonas Hardy every minute 
he could, to find out all he could possibly tell 
him of their habits and homes 

“Good land uv love,’ cried Jonas, ‘them 
pesky little varmints live ’most anywheres! 
Yew’ll most gen’rally see a little sideways 
hole, somewhars. Mebbe yew’ll ketch your 
foot in it ez yew’re walkin’ along; an’, ef yer 
dawg’s along with yew, he'll tell yew pritty 
quick whether Mr. Chuck’s tew hum or not. 
But they’re the knowin’est critters! There’s 
Tim Dexter. He ain’t got but a small farm, 
an’ so he’s got lots uv time to spend a-huntin’ 
uv ’em aout. So, natchully, they keep away 
frum his place. But I’ve got too much tew 
dew. I ain’t got no time tew be botherin’ with 
7?em; an’ them critters know it, an’ they’ve 
got so tame, I’ve actilly seen ’em come up 
within ten foot uv my big barn-door. One 
on ’em cut up that very caper yestiddy! Then 
was the time fur that dawg uv your’n to ’a 
bin round! That mouth uv his’n looks as if he’d 
have a good grip; an’ I’ll bet a cooky, ef he’d 
once got his teeth intew him, that chuck wouldn’t 
hev walked off so slow an’ sassy, like ez he did. 
Kin yew come over and sit in my big barn- 
door an’ watch fur ’em? Why, uv course, 
yew kin, sonny! Come over jest ez often ez 
yew want tew! I shan’t charge yew nuthin’ 
fur the privilege!” And the good-natured 
farmer walked away, chuckling. 

Rob took him at his word; and he and Bobs 
spent many an hour sitting cuddled up in a 
watchful little heap on the barn floor, just 
where the partially closed big barn-door screened 
them from eyen the most suspiciously watch- 
ful chuck, 

“Patient waiters are no losers,” so the old 
proverb says; and it came true in this case. 


One afternoon Rob and Bobs were in their 
accustomed place. They had waited so long 
that Rob was beginning to think that it was 
almost time to go home to supper. Suddenly 
Bobs ears stiffened, and the hair on his back 
stood up in a long white ridge. Then Rob 
caught sight of something—a grayish-brown 
something, short and fat, with a short, bushy 
tail—standing close by the! open door. He 
sprang up with a sharp exclamation. There 
was a brown streak flyingy toward the stone 
wall, followed so closely by a white streak that 
it looked almost as if they were only one long 
streak. 


Then in a second Bobs sprang forward. The . 


brown and the white streaks were one now, 
truly. Bobs had the chuck by the nose, and 
was dragging him slowly, very slowly; for the 
chuck hung back, fighting desperately, toward 
the barn. Rob caught up a hoe, and ran 
toward them, calling shrilly: ‘Hold him, Bobs!. 
Hold him tight!”’ He ran along as fast as he 
could, stumbling over the grass, his eyes on 
the chuck. Just as he reached them, the 
chuck writhed away from Bobs’ hold. Bobs 
made a desperate clutch at the bleeding nose 
of his adversary; and Rob, frightened lest the 
chuck should escape after all, lunged out des- 
perately at him with his hoe. 

It was all over in a minute, then. Bobs 
caught up the dead chuck by the neck; but 
Rob, fearing that he might injure the skin, 


coaxed it away from him, and, catching it up. 


by the tail, carried it home in triumph. 
Of course, you can guess what happened 
after that! Billy Barton got the skin, and 


Rob got the dollar from him and the ten cents, | 


from Jonas Hardy; and this is the-way he told 
about it at the ‘“‘Experience Meeting.” 


“¢ We caught a woodchuck, Bobs and me. 
Isold his skin; andsoyousee | 
I’ve brought a dollar here to you,— 
And I earned half, and Bobs did, too.”’ 


Pretty well done for a small boy, without 
any help, don’t you think? And that wasn’t 
the only woodchuck Rob and Bobs killed, 
nor the only dollar Rob carried to the ‘‘Experi- 
ence Meeting.” 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Loox on the bright side! 
There always is one; 
There can’t be a shadow 
Without any sun. 
There’s never a night 
Without morning besides, 
There’s never a trial 
Where no benefit hides. 


Look on the bright side! 
With resolute will, 

And, lo! it will broaden 
And brighten, until 

The dark side grows smaller 
And catches its glow; 

For light has a trick 

_ Of reflection, you know. 


. Look on the bright side! 

‘The side toward the day, 

Toward the future, the uplands, 
The ongoing way: * 

So darkness fades ever 
Beneath and behind, 

And more and more sunshine 
Ahead you will find. < 


PriscIuLA LEONARD, in Forward. 


| 
| 
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_ Knowledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth up. 
Bacon. 


TO MY OLD CALENDAR. 


No friend has proved more faithful then you, 
My old year’s calendar! 
You’ve been so loyal and stanch and true, 
My plain old calendar! 
January dawned with the year all aglow, 
February gleamed with its mantle of snow, 
The March winds did not forget to blow, 
Did they, old calendar? 


More days you have given of joy than pain, 
Good old year’s calendar! 

Would you care to live them over again, 
Would you, old calendar? 

April failed not with its gentle showers, 

May followed blushing with buds and flowers, 

Then June’s dreamy days and sunny hours, 
O kind old calendar! 


You’ve been a truthful and trusty guide 
All the year, calendar! 
Tis with a pang I lay you aside, 
Dear old year’s calendar! 
July came with buzz and drone of bees, 
August bore thoughts of comfort and ease, 
September the cool and refreshing breeze; 
Growing old, calendar! 


A new year is coming with stately tread, 
Poor old year’s calendar! 

Your hours and days and seasons have sped: 
Farewell, old calendar! 

October’s days were tinted with gold, 

November’s blessings were manifold, 

December is here—dying—is cold! 
Good-bye, old calendar! 


SERINA CLARKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HOME-MADE APPLE-TREE. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


HEY had only been in America a short 
time,—little Louisa and her parents and 
the dear baby brother,—not long 

enough to feel at home in a strange country, 
nor in any way to forget the dear Fatherland 
across the sea. To be sure, Mr. Kunert had 
purchased a good quarter section of prairie land 
in Western Iowa, and had built thereon a small 
frame house into which they had moved in the 
early spring, calling it home, and feeling 
strangely proud and happy as they arranged 
their few belongings in the two small rooms, 
and began life for themselves in a strange, new 
land. 

But for all that there were many lonely days 
for mother and children in the little new house 
which still waited for paint and plaster, and 
stood out on the bare prairie with only the pump 
and a few sheds for company. And it was not 
even wild prairie any longer, bright with flowers 
and grasses, for the thrifty farmer had had it 
broken; and now, while waiting for the sod to 
mellow ready for the next year’s crop, he had 
hired out by the month for the summer to Mr. 
Kirchoff, an older resident some two miles away. 

Louisa had been there once with her father, 
riding upon his shoulder part of the way. 
Since then, when the days seemed unusually 
long, and the burning sun beat piteously down 
upon their unsheltered cottage, she often sat 
by the window and looked at the grove which 
served as a wind-break for their neighbor’s 
_ pleasant home, and longed for a few hours’ 


| play under the cool, green trees. 


Of course it was better to have their farm- 
land broken. Her father had explained it all 
when the work was going on; but, after all, it 
was not prettier. The dull furrows of earth 
were so tiresome to look at day after day. 
Even the small potato patch looked lonesome, 
and the rows of sickly sod corn were small com- 
fort, 

But Louisa was a dear, sunny little girl, and 
busied herself in many ways, learning to do 
parts of the homely housework or hemming 
coarse towels with her little hands. Often, too, 
she rocked the baby brother to sleep in his rude 
cradle, and fed their few hens, gathering in each 
day the snowy eggs they laid. 

One evening, after her father’s return, when 
he had finished his supper and taken a chair 
out of doors for his evening pipe, she curled up 
in his lap, and had him tell her again of the 
trees and windmill, the cows and pigs and geese 
on his neighbor’s farm. And also of the happy 
children, some of whom went to school in the 
little white school-house she could see from the 
window, and all of whom were free to play 
under the beautiful trees, and who planted 
seeds and had little gardens of their own, 
where grew wondrous flowers and herbs and 
vegetables. 

“T wish I had a tree, just one little tree of 
my very own,” she said, as she kissed him good- 
night and slipped away to bed. 

Her little wish rang in her father’s ears all 
that day and the next, and no plan for its fulfil- 
ment came to his aid until, as he started for 
home at the close of his day’s work, good Mrs. 
Kirchoff called him back and filled his pockets 
with shining red apples for his little daughter. 

“They are the first of the season, and I am 
sure will please her. I thought of her when I 
bought them at the store this morning,” she 
said cheerily. 

On the way home, as he passed through a 
small clump of wild crab-apple-trees, a bright 
thought struck him. 

“Louisa shall have her tree,” he said half 
aloud. And, selecting a small, shapely bush, 
he cut it down with his knife and sharpened 
the tiny trunk to a point as he walked along. 

A little later, when he went into the house, 
there was a strange smile on his face; but little 
Louisa was already in dreamland, and to his 
wife’s inquiry as to its cause, he only replied, 
“Wait till morning.” 

There was no crab-apple-tree in his hand, and 
his pockets no longer bulged with their store 
of fruit. What could it mean? 

Next morning, just as Louisa had finished 
dressing, a bird’s sweet song broke in upon her 
ears. Now birds were not very frequent visi- 
tors to their bare dwelling-place, and she stole 
lightly to the window to get a peep at him be- 
fore he flew away. 

Was she dreaming, or had some good fairy 
come in the night to make her wish come true? 
There, right in front of the window, was the 
dearest little tree standing firmly embedded in 
a dark sod furrow, its bending branches bright 
with shining red apples, while a little bird, 
glossy black, with the reddest of spots on his 
wings, had already found it, and, perched upon 
the topmost twig, was singing his morning song. 

Never, I am sure, did tree, springing to life 
at the call of God’s voice, and growing to ma- 
turity, warmed by His sunshine and watered by 
His rain and dew, give more pleasure to one of 
His children than did this little home-made 
apple-tree, brought into being by a human 
father’s love and ingenuity. 

And so Louisa had a little tree all her own. 
What, think you, must it have meant to her, 


a lonely child, grieving for the remembered 
beauties and comforts of the Fatherland, when 
the memory of it to me after all these years 
comes with a happy thrill, though I-only heard 
of it through others, months after, when teach- 
ing the little school? 


To be happy is not the purpose for which you 
are placed in this world. FROUDE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GLIMPSES OF INDIAN NATURE. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT, 


OME years ago, when a country doctor 
S was expected to be an “all-around” 
man, an Indian chief took his son to a 
physician in Rome, N.Y., to have some teeth 
extracted. The patient bore his suffering with- 
out even a sigh until the work was done, when 
he asked,— 
“Are they all out?” 
“Yes,”’ the physician replied. 
Then the young man gave vent to his feelings 
in six genuine Indian whoops,—one for each 
lost tooth. 


The following anecdote the writer heard 
from the lips of the white man concerned. 

Late in the seventies Mr. W. made one of a 
party engaged in surveying land in the region 
of Walla Walla, Wash. One day he mounted 
a pony and went out in search of firewood for 
the camp. Presently he came upon a fence 
which was im such a dilapidated condition that 
he supposed its days of usefulness were over, 
and that it would not be valued by the owner. 
Accordingly, he placed a rail upon his shoulder, 
and started on the return trip. 

He had not proceeded far, however, before 
two stalwart Indians rode out from the bushes, 
and ordered him to stop. He complied at 
once, when the Indians, one of whom was a 
chief, rode up and placed themselves one on 
each side of him. 

Then, in the language which was manufact- 
ured by the Hudson Bay traders for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the Indians, they 
demanded what he intended to do with the 
rail. 

He replied that he expected to use it for fuel. 
Whereat the Indians informed him that they, 
considered him a thief, and that he must return 
the rail to the place from which he had taken 
it. He answered that he had no wish to ap- 
propriate what did not belong to him, and that 
he would restore it. 

Accordingly, he turned his pony, and, with 
a vigilant escort on each side, rode back to- 
the fence, placed the rail beside it, and started, 
again for the camp. But he had gone only a 
few steps when once more he was commanded 
to stop. This he did without demur. 

Then the chief, evidently convinced of his 
good intentions, remarked that he was a ‘‘good 
man,”’ dismounted, picked up the rail, returned 
it to the young man’s shoulder, and bade him 
depart, much to his relief; for he realized, and 
was afterward told at the camp, that he had 
been in a dangerous position. 

The government once built for the Indians of 
the Kaw Reservation, Kan., stone houses. 
These the red men considered very suitable for 
their ponies, so used them as stables; but they 
still. preferred for themselves the luxury of 
their wigwams. 

It is said of the savage Sioux, and is probably 
true of other Indians, that, if they put their 
mark upon property left by the roadside, no 
other Indian will touch it. 
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Annoyance is man’s leaven, the element of 
movement without which we would grow mouldy. 
FEUCHTERSLEBEN. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


You are going to do great things, you say; 
But what have you done? 
You are going to win in a splendid way, 
As others have won; 
You have plans that when they are pe in 
force 
Will make you sublime; 
You have mapped out a glorious upward 
course. 
But why don’t you climb? 


You’re not quite ready to start, you say; 
If you hope to win, 

The time to be starting is now—to-day. 
Don’t dally, begin! 

No man has ever been ready as yet, 
Nor ever will be; 

You may fall ere you reach where your hopes 

are set. 

But try it, and see. 


You are going to do great things, you say, 
You have splendid plans; 

Your dreams are of heights that are far away; 
They’re a hopeful man’s. 

But the world, when it judges the case for 

you 

At the end, my son, 

Will think not of what you were going to do, 
But of what you’ve done. 

S. E. Kisrr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ETTA’S BOYS. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


¢ |i I'd only been at home, it wouldn’t be 

| so bad; but to be ’way off here in the 

country and be sick with scarlet fever 

—I think it’s too bad!’ And the tears came 
into Etta’s eyes. 

“Oh, well,” said the doctor, cheerfully, 
“Just think how much better you are! You 
can sit up nearly all day and look out of the 
window.” 

“Yes,” said Etta, with a little sob, “and 
what is there to see? Nothing but snow and 
an old peach-tree and the side of the house. 
If I was only at home, I could see the sleighs 
going by, and I could watch the boys coast- 
ing down hill.” 

The doctor was looking out of the window. 
Suddenly his face brightened. ‘‘ Perhaps we 
can manage it so you can have some boys to 
watch, but I don’t know as we can manage 
about coasting down hill.” 

He laughed a little, and then put on his coat 
and went out. Etta could hear him talking 
to her aunt in the next room; and, after he had 
gone, her aunt came through the room where she 
was, and went to the back door, where she 
blew the horn. 

In a few minutes Etta’s uncle came in; and 
he and her aunt went into the pantry, where 
Etta could hear them talking. 

Her uncle went out of doors, and in a few 
minutes Etta saw him tying something on the 
peach-tree. Pretty soon he came around front 
of the window again, and threw a basketful of 
hayseed on the snow. 

The next time the doctor came he stood 
looking out of the window a few minutes. 
“Well,” he said, “how do you like watching 
the boys?” 

“Oh,” cried Etta! ‘‘it is lots of fun! There 
are ever so many chickadees,—I counted nine 


COME AND EAT IT, DO! 


on the tree at one time,—and there are two 
woodpeckers. See, there is one of them now, 
black and white striped, and with a little red 
spot on the back of his head! When he is 
cross, that red spot is bigger, the feathers bristle 
up so. He won’t let the chickadees alight on 
the bone if he can help it, and he pecks away 
so fast I should think it would make his head 
ache. He isn’t there as much as the chicka- 
dees. They don’t seem to mind each other 
much: there will be four of them at work on 
the bone at-once, sometimes. And one day it 
thawed a little; and, when the water ran off 
the roof, the chickadees would perch on the 
eaves and drink the drops as they fell. 

“And oh! there are the junkos that eat the 
hayseed. They look so neat, with their dark 
gray coats and white breasts. See how they 
scratch in the hayseed! They do it funny, 


- laughed. 


with both feet at once. 
jump over each other!” 

Etta paused for breath, and the doctor 
“T won’t need to come any more,” 
he said. ‘The ‘boys’ will finish the cure?” 

A day. or two later, Etta’s aunt fastened a 
piece of suet with a nail against the side of the 
house which was at right angles to the window. 
It was close to the window—indeed, she reached 
out of it to drive the nail. 

In a few minutes the chickadees distiovaced 
the suet, and soon there was one eating there 
most of the time. Etta had a chance to see 
them close at hand, and notice their black caps 
and throats and the soft grays of the rest of 
their plumage. Their eyes were very bright, 
and they were very alert and watchful as they 
worked away at the suet. 

Etta got to know some of them. There was 


And see how they 
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the “fattest one,’’ and the “pig,” and the 
“cross one,”’ who flattened the feathers on top 
of his head, and opened his beak in a very 
ferocious manner. 

And there was the “sick one.” Etta won- 
dered if he had been having the scarlet fever, 
too. At any rate, he was very thin and flat- 
breasted, and his feathers looked rumpled and 
draggled, and his eyes were not very bright. 
He ate at the suet.as often as the pig and the 
cross one would let him, and in a few days he 
began to get better, and soon she could hardly 
tell him from the others. ; 

‘And then one day Etta discovered that she, 
too, was as well as any one. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
Goop-nicat, little star: 
/ J will go to my bed, 
And leave you to burn 
While I lay down my head, 


On my pillow to sleep 
Till the morning light, 
When you will be faded 
And I will be bright. 
Y Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LARGEST ISLAND. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


MMEDIATELY north of Australia, and sep- 
arated from it at Torres Straits by less 
than a hundred miles of sea, is the largest 

island on the globe, New Guinea, a country of 
surpassing interest, whether as regards its 
natural productions or its human inhabitants, 
but which remains to this day less known than 
any accessible portion of the earth’s surface. 
Within the last twenty-five years considerable 
attention has been attracted toward it by sur- 
veys which have completed our knowledge of 
its outline and dimensions, by the settlement of 
English missionaries on its southern coasts, by 
the explorations of several European naturalists, 
and by the visits of Australian miners attracted 
by the alleged discovery of gold in the sands of 
its rivers. From these various sources there 
has resulted a somewhat sudden increase in 
our still scanty knowledge of this hitherto un- 
known land. 

It seems that it has hitherto been the custom 


- of geographers to give the palm to Borneo as 


a\ 


i. 


the largest island in the world, but this is de- 
cidedly an error. A careful estimate, founded 


_on the most recent maps, show that New Guinea 


is considerably the larger, and must for the 
future be accorded the first place. In shape 
this island differs greatly from Borneo, being 
irregular and much extended in a north-west 
and south-south-east direction, so that its 
greatest length is little short of 1,500 miles, 
a distance as great as the whole width of Aus- 
tralia from Adelaide to Port Darwin or of 
Europe from London to Constantinople. Its 
greatest width is 410 miles; and, omitting the 
great peninsulas which form its two extremities, 
the central mass is about 700 miles long, with 
an average width of 320 miles, a country about 
the size of the Austrian Empire, and, with the 
exception of the course of one large river, an 
absolute blank upon our maps until a recent 
period. 


F we look down, then-our shoulders stoop. 

Tf our thoughts look down, our character 

bends. It is only when we hold up our 

heads that our body hecomes erect. It is only 

when our thoughts go up that our life becomes 
A. McKenzis, 


ESTHER — VERONESE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


No. IV. Esther. 


HE Book of Esther opens by telling of 
two feasts given by King Ahasuerus 
of Persia (also known as Xerxes) to 

‘all his princes and servants,” and one to 
‘tall the people that were present,” in Shushan. 

Toward the end of the second feast, ‘‘when 
the heart of the king was merry with wine,” 
he commanded that Queen Vashti should come 
before him, in all her royal robes, to show the 
“peoples and princes’”’ how beautiful she was. 
This was against all the tradition and customs 
of the country, for a queen to appear before 
men unveiled, and therefore the queen refused 
to obey the command. 

It made the king angry to have any one, 
even the queen, decline to do as he ordered. 
Therefore he said that Vashti should no longer 
be queen. 

In the course of time a letter, in the king’s 
name, was sent to all the provinces of the king- 
dom, saying that all the beautiful maidens 
should be brought to the palace, that the king 
might choose a successor to Vashti from their 
number. Among the officials at the court 
was Mordecai, a Jew. When he heard of this 
decree, he decided that his cousin Hadassah, 
or Esther, should go to the palace with the 
other maidens who came in answer to the order. 
Esther lived with Mordecai, who had cared 
for her as a daughter because her parents were 
dead; and she was “‘fair and beautiful.” 

When the young women were brought be- 
fore Ahasuerus, Esther pleased him more than 
any other; and she was made queen. But 
Esther did not tell the king her nationality, 
for Mordecai had told her not to do it. 

One day Queen Esther was greatly grieved 
to hear that Mordecai was before the king’s 
gate in sackcloth and ashes. She sent to in- 
quire the cause of his sorrow, and was told 


that through the influence of Haman, a high 
official of the court, the king had commanded 
that all the Jews, in all parts of his vast domain, 
should be put to death on a certain day. Ac- 
cordingly, Mordecai urged Esther to go to the 
king, and plead for the lives of her people. 

After some deliberation, Esther determined 
to do so, though it was a law of the court that, if 
any one approached the king except by spe- 
cial command, he did so on pain of death. 
However, when Ahasuerus saw Esther, he held 
out his golden sceptre to her, a sign of good 
will, and asked what she wished. 

The queen asked for the honor of his pres- 
ence and that of Haman at a banquet she 
had prepared. The invitation was accepted, 
and at the banquet the king again asked Esther 
what she desired. Again Esther asked the favor 
of their presence to another banquet, which 
she would prepare for the next evening. Again 
the invitation was accepted. 

On the second evening, when Ahasuerus in- 
quired what was the favor she wanted, the 
queen said, “‘If it please the king, let my life 
be given me at my petition, and my people 
at my request.” She then explained that 
the people that were to be put to death on 
a certain day were the Jews, that she was 
a relation of Mordecai, and therefore a Jew, 
and that Haman hated all the Jews, and spe- 
cially Mordecai. The king was filled with 
wrath, and caused Haman to be hanged on 
the very gallows he hag prepared for Mordecai, 
and promoted Mordecai to the position that 
Haman had occupied. 

Esther and Mordecai were now safe, but the 
rest of the Jews were still in danger, so Esther 
begged that the decree ordering them to be 
killed might be withdrawn. According to 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, any order 
once issued could not be taken back; but the 
king sent forth another one giving the Jews 
permission to defend themselves on the day 
when they should be attacked by their ene- 
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mies. This they did with great destruction 
to all who opposed them. 

Thus was Queen Esther able to save her 
people from being massacred. The Feast of 
Purim, which is celebrated every year by the 
Jews, is a commemoration of this great escape 
from ruin. 

The picture with this article was painted by 
Paolo Veronese, the original painting being 
in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. It represents 
Ahasuerus on his throne, surrounded by courtiers, 
all much interested in his movements. The 
king leans forward and extends his sceptre 
to Esther, who is before him in beautiful robes, 
attended by several ladies. 


WHAT DO THEY SAY? 


Hark! hark! my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars say in the dark? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


What do the leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed. in rustling heaps together? 
“We must keep fae violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do little birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy =a 
“We must sing the gloom away: 


Sun or shadow, God is good.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE HUGH’S BEAR STORY. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


&¢ HAT an ugly fellow a bear must be!”’ 
said Scottie Jameson, as he turned 
over the leaves of his big picture- 

book. “Here is one on this page,—‘The Great 

P-o-l-a-r, Polar, Bear.” 

“Yes, they are very savage when they are 
disturbed,”’ answered Uncle Hugh. 

“Did you see a bear like this one?”’ Scottie 
quickly asked, his blue eyes bright and earnest. 

Uncle Hugh pushed back the silvery hair 
from his forehead as he said, ‘‘ Yes: I’ve seen 
a great many bears in my time, and several] 
like this one in the book.” 

“Oh, yes, I might have known that; for you 
have been to California, and almost every- 
where. And I’m sure you will tell me about 
some of your adventures.” 

“About the animal that I saw when I was 
a young man, and thought I knew almost 
everything there was to know?” asked Uncle 
Hugh. 

“Yes, indeed, your stories are all good!” 

And, shutting his picture-book carefully, 
Scottie quickly drew his chair close up to his 
uncle’s, and straightway the story was begun. 

“Well,” said Uncle Hugh, finishing a nice 
little play-boat with his black-handled. jack- 
knife as he talked, “‘a great many years ago I 
went fishing down on the coast of Labrador, 
A good many vessels used to go there after 
codfish in the summers then.” 

“Yes, I know, for grandfather has often 

told me about those trips; and I guess you went 

with him this time.” 

“That is right,” said uncle. ‘‘And we found 
the codfish as plenty as any one could wish. 
The catching and taking care of them made 
hard work for us all. I was very glad when, 
one night, we found our stock of wood and 
water so low that we should have to get sup- 
plies at once; for, in doing this, we should have , 
a little time for rest. 

“Well, we were not long in making a snug 
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little harbor quite a ways up on the northern 
coast of Labrador; and we soon found that 
a fine stream ran into the harbor from among 
the hills, and along its course were many trees. 
There was lots of driftwood scattered along the 
beach, too. So we knew that it would not take 
us long to get all the supplies which we needed. 


“But, when we went ashore the second morn- — 


ing, one of the men discovered a great many 
tracks in the sand near where we had filled 
our barrels with water, Three of our crew 
had helped kill a bear not fifty miles from there; 
and they said, ‘Why, there must be some 
fine game for us here!’ And I got down on 
my knees and looked at the tracks, and cried 
louder than any of the men, ‘Yes, these were 
bears that came here to drink.’ 

“Some of the men smiled a little. But all 
decided that some nice bear steak would be 
good to take out on the fishing ground.” 

“But weren’t you just a little afraid that the 
bears might hurt you, if you laid in the bushes 
to shoot them?” asked Scottie. 

“No,” smiled Uncle Hugh, ‘‘for we had three 
or four guns on our schooner. There was a high, 
steep ledge near where we had seen the tracks, 
too; and that would make a safe hiding-place 
for us. i 

“So a little after dark seven of us went 
ashore to lie in wait for the big game. One of 
the crew rowed the boat back to the vessel, so that 
there might be nothing to scare the bears away. 
And then we hid ourselves away behind the 
high ledge.” 

“Did you have a gun?” asked Scottie, 

“Yes, I had a small one which my father 
had given me; and more than once I told the 
men how well I could shoot. 

“Though the clouds had come rolling up 
quite thickly from the north since sundown, 
the half-grown moon kept peeping out now 
and then among them, and made it plenty 
light enough for our purpose. Iwas a capital 
night for bear-shooting, we all agreed, though 
we got pretty t tired when three hours went by 
without our seeing a sign of any kind of game. 
But the bears would soon come for the fish 
which \.e had strewn along the beach, we 
consoled ourselves. 

“And at last we saw a large black animal 
trotting across the white sand, and right be- 
hind it followed two others nearly as large; 
and they went straight up to the fish which 
we had placed on the beach. 

“«Three of them, and won’t they be good 
eating!’ was what our faces said then. 
then we grasped our guns tightly as we heard 
several low growls. But, before our guns could 
be discharged, we heard a shrill whistle from 
among the trees close to the beach; and then 
a voice called loudly: ‘Here, Bose, Tiger, Boxer, 
come here this minute! Come here, you dogs!’ 

“And just then the moon peeped out so that 
we saw the animals on the beach were great 
Newfoundland dogs, as they’ran toward .their 
sturdy master. So then we knew that the 
man must live on the hills in some spot which 
we had not discovered, and that he was out 
looking to see what kind of game had got into 
his traps which he had set further down shore.” 

“And so you waited until he was out of sight 
before you gave the signal for a man from 
your schooner to come and get you!” laughed 
Scottie. ‘And you didn’t get down on your 
knees and look at tracks a minute, and then 
ery, ‘Bears!’” 

“No,” smiled Uncle Hugh. “But one of 
the men did, and said, ‘Oh, these boys, they 
think they know more than grown-up people 
until they have had a lesson or two!’”’ 


And - 
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CLARINE’S GRIEVANCE. 
BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
Part Il, 


LARINE’S distress was great. “Oh, 
what will papa say?’ she cried. “I 
never come out here to help him, and 

that I should destroy his dearest treasure by 
my carelessness!” 

“He will be sorry but not angry, will he?” 
asked Edith. 

“Oh, he is the kindest man in the world, 
but these plants are so near his heart that I 
know he will be frightfully vexed. So unfort- 
unate, too, for I was just going to ask him to 
let me go over to the lake to spend next week 
with the Rands; and I know he will refuse me 
now. He will think I need a lesson to make 
me less careless.” j 

Clarine in her agitation was unburdening 
herself to Edith more fully than she had ever 
done before. 

She dreaded her father’s return, and it was 
a relief to receive a message from her aunt who 
wished company for the night, as the family 
were away. 

The following day was the one set for the 
party. to start for the lake, and Clarine was 
surprised on her return to learn that her father 
has given his consent to her going. She was 
happily disappointed, for she had felt sure that 
he would refuse to let her go eg the accident 
to the plant. 

She was too busy cette ready for her 
journey to ask any questions; and, to tell the 
truth, she thought little about the matter now 
that her anticipated visit was not to be inter- 
fered with. The week passed all too quickly, 
and on her return she could talk of nothing . 
but her good times. 

She soon noticed that Edith did not busy 
herself in the greenhouse as formerly; and, 
when she spoke of it, knowing how much pleas- 
ure Edith took in the pursuit, the latter made 
some evasive answer. 

One evening the expressman drove to the 
door with what proved to be a plant of the same 
variety as Mr. Fairmount’s lost treasure, but 
which surpassed it in size and beauty. Edith 
presented it to Mr. Fairmount with a pretty 
mixture of pleasure and timidity, and it was 
hard to tell whether his surprise or delight 
predominated. 

“Why, why, why!” he exclaimed. ‘How 
does this happen? What does this mean? 
Where did you get it?” 

“T sent to my grandmother’s former gar- 
dener,” Edith explained. ‘‘I knew he would be 
able to get it if any one could.” 

“But why did you do it? What a gift to 
make me! I hope, my dear, you did not think 
it necessary because you happened to break 
mine.’ 

Clarine heard these words in amazement, 
and waited for no more. ‘‘Why, papa,” she 
exclaimed, “‘Edith did not break it. I did it. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

Mr. Fairmount looked surprised and dis- 
pleased, as he replied sternly: “Certainly not. 
You evidently hadn’t courage enough to tell 
me, and allowed the blame to fall on another.” 

“But I went away, papa.” 

“Yes, went away without any word or note 
of explanation, leaving an unpleasant task which 
you were glad to get rid of for some one else 
to perform.” 

“But I did not think Edith would mind,” 


_she faltered, mortified as she remembered it 


. 
\ 


‘ 


j 
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had been her secret thought that Edith would 
probably not be sorry to have her blamed... 
“You do not know her as you ought, else 
you would know that it would be the very thing 
that she would ‘mind,’ as you call it. I did 


not ask her about it, for Patrick said he found 


the plant broken after Miss Edith had been 
working in the greenhouse, so I took it for 
granted that she was the offender. I called 
it a most unfortunate affair in speaking of it 
to her; and she seemed embarrassed, and mur- 
mured something about its being an accident, 
and nothing more was said. I confess I was 
disappointed. to find she had been so careless, 
and to punish her I gave over her work to Pat- 
rick; but I beg your pardon, my dear,” he said, 
giving the girl a kindly caress, “‘and Clarine 
must do the same.” 

“T certainly do with all my heart!” exclaimed 
Clarine, penitently, much touched by Edith’s 
magnanimity. ‘But I never dreamed of such 
a thing. Why didn’t you tell papa, mamma?’ 
she asked, turning to Mrs. Fairmount. 

“‘Hdith did not tell me,” her mother replied 


~ with a smile. 


“But you knew it,” her husband asserted. 
She did not deny it, but, when her husband 
asked her why she had not told him, she made 
answer laughingly, ‘‘Nobody asked me). sir, 
she said.” 

When she saw he was really displeased, she 
became serious, and said earnestly: ‘‘I hope. 
my dear, you do not think there has been any 
wilful deception in this matter, for I abhor that 
as much as you do. I did know that Clarine 
overturned the plant, but I knew also that 
Edith was anxious she should not be blamed, 
and as you never asked me any questions on the 
subject, I held my peace. Had she disobeyed 
you or done~ anything really wrong, it would 
have been a different matter, and I should not 
have felt justified in my silence. But an ac- 
cident is another thing, and may happen to 
anybody; and, as I knew I could make both 
girls happy by saying nothing, I decided to do 
so unless you questioned me about it. If you 
remember, you simply bewailed your loss with- 
out attaching blame to any one in speaking of 
itto me. I hope you are not angry with me,” 

“JT will forgive you this ‘time,” Mr, Fair- 
mount replied with a smile, “‘but another time 
I cannot allow one daughter to be unjustly 
blamed at the expense of another. They 


~ treated you better than you deserved, Clarine.”’ 


“T know it, papa,” she said humbly; and then, 
turning to her mother and Edith, she said im- 
pulsively, ‘How good you both are!” and put 


an arm about each of them. 


Edith crimsoned with pleasure as she shyly 
returned the caress, and whispered, “I did 


_ not want you to lose your good time at the 


lake.”’ 

What a return for all Clarine’s unkindness 
and coldness! Clarine was not proof against 
it, and then and there she buried her ill-will 
and animosity. ‘The girls became the best of 
friends; and Clarine even admitted to her aunt 
that she ‘would not object to another sister like 
Edith, though she added, “There couldn’t be 
two as nice as she.” | 
The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCK VERSUS WORK. 
BY KATE §8. GATES. 


¢C%O you think it is just his luck, do you, 
because he has found a good place?’’ 

said Uncle Ben to his young nephew. 
“T’ve heard you say the same thing of others, 


— 
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and it seems to me you had better get rid of 
that idea as soon as possible. 

“T’m getting to be an old man, but, as far as 
my observation goes, I’ve always found that 
those who work, win. As the old darky put 
it, ‘If a fellow gwine work as hard as he kin. 
why somepins jes’ natcherally ’bleeged to 
occur,’ f 

“He was right. Find what you can do, my 
boy, and do it with all your might. When you 
are planting corn, from the crown of your head 
to the soles of your feet you want to be in that 
corn-field, and you want to plant every hill as 
though the fate of the country depended on 
your having good corn. 

“‘That was a wise general who, on the eve 
of battle, bade every soldier fight as though 
the battle rested with him. 

“Maybe you aspire higher than planting corn. 
That’s all right if you’ve got it in you to do 
higher work. A man is bound to do his best. 
As some one said, ‘Raphael must not whitewash 
cellar walls.’ 

“The world wants your very best, that’s 
sure; but a first-class whitewasher is of more 
account in the world than one who aspires to be 
a painter and turns out daubs. When you’ve 
found your calling, hang to it through thick 
and thin. Perseverance is one of the greatest 
conquerors the world ever knew. 

“And perseverance,’ quoth the old colored 
preacher, ‘is, fustly, taking hold; secondly, hold- 
ing on; and, thirdly, nebber letting go.’ 

“Doing what can’t be done is the glory of 
living,’ said General Armstrong. 

“« woodchuck can’t climb,’ he added by 
way of illustration, ‘but a woodchuck was 
chased by a dog, and came to a tree. He 
couldn’t climb, you know, but he had to, so he 
did.’ 

“Now you just fill yourself up full with that 
sort of spirit, and you’ll find there’s a place for 
you in the world, but you will know very well 
that luck had nothing to do with your getting 
16.2 = 
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A TRUE STORY. 


BY MAY MANNERING, 


ve OTHER,” said Annie Chase, one bright 
summer morning, ‘‘I do wish you’d 
come here and look out of this win- 
dow just one moment. See that child!” 

Down under the window was a neat little 
garden, carefully laid out with gravelled walks 
and beds of choice flowers. Sitting in one path 
was Annie’s little brother Fred. a roguish, 
bright-eyed boy of three summers. He had 
taken off his shoes, and was amusing himself 
by scooping up handfuls of gravel to fill them, 
all the while talking to himself in a lively 
chatter, which greatly interested those who 


‘were watching from the window above. When 


the shoes were quite full, he took them up care- 
fully, and, in his little stocking feet, trotted 
away to the bottom of the garden. 


‘“‘What do you suppose he is going to do, . 


mother?” asked Annie. 

“T don’t know. Let’s go down and see.” 

At the bottom of the garden were some very 
beautiful bright tulips which, from the first of 
their opening, had been a great delight to little 
Fred. It made him very happy to pull off a 
great many of them, without any stems, and 
put them all into the crown of his hat. His 
mother had told him that it was naughty to 
do so, and he had been forbidden to gather 
any more. 

When the child reached the tulip bed that 


morning, he put one shoe on the ground, and, 
holding the other in his left hand, took out a 
handful of gravel with his right and filled up a 
tulip-cup with it, going on to every tulip and 
filling up as long as the gravel lasted. 

“Now, tulips dear,” said he aloud, not know- 
ing any others were listening, ‘“‘’ou hurry and 
g’ow fast now. I’se got ’ou buried same as 
mamma buries little seeds, and ’ou come some 
more quick, tulips dear, so you’ll be so many 
that nobody’ll care if I pull ’ou off without any 
’tems every day.” 

A merry laugh from mother and Annie so 
startled the little fellow that he dropped his 
shoes and ran right across the myrtle bed, just 
as fast as he could go. His mother and sister 
emptied the poor tulips, picked up the little 
shoes, and caught the boy who was running 
around the garden in his stockings. 

When July came, and the great red straw- 
berries were ripe, Fred’s father gave the child 
a small patch full of berries for his own, so 
that he might go at any time and pick them 
for himself. This was a great pleasure; and, 
during the bright days, he would run in among 
the plants and sit down, Turkish fashion. He 
crushed many, no doubt, but also found plenty 
of nice ones hidden away under the leaves. 
Stockings and skirts were stained, 

Children going up to the primary school on 
the hill used often to peep through the lattice 
fence and watch him. Sometimes, when he saw 
them, he would call out to them to “stop a 
minutel’”? Then he would fill his chubby hands 
full of the largest and reddest berries he could 
find, squeezing them so that none should fall 
out. Running to the fence, he would put 
through the little hands all red with the juice 
that was running away from the mashed fruit, 
and ask the children if they “‘’ouldn’t like some 
’t?awbabies!’’ hey always pleased the generous 
little fellow by taking his ‘‘strawberry jam” 
and eating it as if it were very nice indeed. 

At last the time came for Fred himself to go 
to school. Annie made him a small green bag 
for his primer, pad, and pencil, gave him a 
cooky to eat at recess, and saw him set out with 
Tommy Short for Miss Flint’s little school just 
around the corner. 

Grandfather Chase was walking in the garden 
one fine day when Fred came home from school, 
after he had been going there for a few weeks. 

“Well, dear,” said grandfather, ‘‘I suppose 
you are getting to be a famous scholar. You 
can spell almost anything now, can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, ‘most anything!’”’ answered the 
little boy, who seemed to think that his words 
of two and three letters were about all there 
were in the world. 

“Well, can you spell ‘rat’?” asked grand- 
father. 

“Oh, yes, sir! R-a-t, rat.’’ 

“Very well, indeed, my dear. Now can you 
spell mouse?” 

Fred looked a little puzzled, thought it over 
in his mind, and then said, ‘‘No, sir, I don’t 
believe I can spell mouse.” 

“What, can’t spell a little bit. of a mouse? 
You can spell a great big rat and can’t spell a 
little mouse!” 

The child wrinkled his forehead and tried to 
guess; but, finding he couldn’t, he looked up 
into his grandfather’s face and said, “I know 
I can spell rat, but I can’t spell mouse; for I 
guess a spelt mouse is a great deal bigger than a 
spelt rat!” 


Whatever makes the past or the future pre- 
dominate over the present exalis us in the scale 
of thinking beings. Dr. JOHNSON, 
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PUTTING THE WORLD TO BED. 


Tue little snow people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 
They are working as hard as ever they can, 

Putting the world to bed. 


Every tree in a soft fleecy night-gown they 
clothe, 
Each post has its nightcap of white, 
And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they 
spread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down 
With swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can he, 
Putting the world to bed. 
Esther W. Buston, in Outlook. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. TABBY. 


BY ELEANOR REED. 


RS. TABBY had’ raised her family of 

V | four to the age of getting their little 

blue eyes open, and had begun to 
think of finding a better home for them than 
the old pile of boards and gunny-sacks under 
the barn floor. She had lived as much as two 
years in this world of ours, and had learned in 
that length of time that the best home for little 
cats is in a family of those creatures called men. 
Once some naughty boys had found Mrs. Tabby’s 
little family and carried them away, and she 
did not intend that this should happen again. 

So she took one baby in her mouth, after a 
fashion tabbies have of carrying their kittens, 
and carried it to the back porch of a lady who 
had often fed Mrs. Tabby herself. The lady 
was much amused and allowed the little thing 
to lie in a nice, warm box on her porch; but, 
when three more kittens were put in the box, 
she shook her head and carried them back to 
their home under the barn. 

But Mrs. Tabby was not at all discouraged. 
She took them to the next house with the same 
result: one kitten was received, but, when she 
brought the rest, all four were taken back to 
the barn. 

Then Mrs. Tabby put on her thinking-cap; 
and what do you think she did? Why, she took 
one kitten to each of four houses, and there they 
were allowed to remain. Every day Mrs Tabby 
visited each of her family in turn, fed, washed, 
and brought up each in the way a good kitten 
should go; and, when they were old enough to 
walk, smartly boxed their ears if they tried to 
follow her from the homes she had chosen for 
them. 

Some people do not believe that a cat thinks 
or reasons; but I am sure Mrs. Tabby did, 
aren’t you? 


SUCCESSFUL life is the right use of 

each day, each hour, each moment, 

learning its lessons, seizing its opportu- 
nities, utilizing its privileges, fighting its battles, 
garnering its wealth, and glorifying the God 
who gave it. If this is done, there will be no 
need for regrets that we part company with 
each day forever. Better days are coming,— 
better because we have made the past ones 
stepping-stones to higher altitudes of wisdom. 


Annthilate not the mercies of God by the obliv- 
ion of ingratitude; for oblivion is a kind of anni- 
hilation, and for things to be as they had not been 
is like unto never being. Sir T. Browne. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Goop reading is good investment. It pays 
a large interest. Young people may well bear 
this truth in mind. Read something excellent, 
something thoughtful, every day, if ofly a para- 
graph from a noted author or a stanza from 
some famous poem. d 

The calendars of our times have this merit, 
that they give us something to think about 
every day, a hint, at least, that puts us on the 
track of noble feeling and ideal outlook. 

Teachers have a great power in this direction. 
They can do much to settle the permanent 
tastes of pupils. Therefore take heed and be 
attentive to this outreach and mental hunger of 
the young. Guide it, improve it, and make 
this reading habit a spring of pure delight. 

Teach the youngest, even, lines, poems, pas- 


sages, that shall prove to be memory riches in 


later years. This you will find of equal value 
with the more regular part of text-book instruc- 
tion. 

A popular, bright writer, Abbie Farwell 
Brown, has put the idea in another form, partly 
humorous, which thus relieves the earnest sever- 
ity of our remarks above:— 


Suppose no jolly chaps had known 
What books the boys like best,— 

No Kingsley, Scott, or Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest; 


Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his isle; 
Suppose the clever Robinsons 
Had not been wrecked in style; i 


Suppose King Arthur and his seid 
Don Quixote and the Cid, 

Had been without a chvonioler 
To tell what feats they did; 


Suppose corsair or buccaneer 
Were a forgotten word ; 

Suppose of Indians or scouts 
No boys had ever heard; 


Suppose the world was still so young 
Men had no thought of books; 
Suppose there were no libraries, 
No cosey reading nooks; 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When: I was very small; 
Suppose I knew no alphabet, 
And could not read at all; 


Suppose—it is too horrible 
To think it might be true! 

On rainy days and winter nights 
What could a fellow do? 


Ah, yes (to resume our preaching), and how 
about the rainy days and winter times of men 
and women? Then the habit of good reading 
comes in to gladden and cheer the way. 


LETTER-BOX. 


' ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 12 days. 

My 12, 6, 8, is wickedness. ~ 
My 3, 2,5, a domestic animal. — 

My 9, 4, 8, a boy’s name shortened. 
My 3, 10, 8, a vessel for milk, etc. 
My 12, 7, 5, one name for a drunkard. 
My 5, 6, 8, a metal. 

My 12, 7, 8, a male relative. 

My 1, 2, 8, used to move goods, 


My 8, 10, 11, means no. 7 
My whole have been greatly enjoyed by many aia 
‘dren. q Pe 


A BUNCH OF TREES. 


-Wuar tree has been the scene of many a battle? 
What tree would you be proud to wear on your head? 
What tree would furnish you with footwear? 
What tree would you choose for winter warmth ? 
What tree would furnish your summer clothing? 
What tree would best serve to hold all this clothing? 
Like what tree do you look when you are dressed up? 
What tree do you carry in each hand? 
What tree do you have in your mouth? 
In what tree do we find Irishmen ? 
What tree would have the most bark ? 
Around what tree do the soldiers gather? 
From what tree can you pick ripe jokes? 
What tree remains after every forest fire ? 
What tree delights the fellow who is fond of fishing? — 
What tree makes a piece of farm machinery ? 
What tree will you be if you guess all these? 

' Selected. 


~ 


CHARADE. 


My first, a place for barter 

And also something eaten, 

A word, too, rightly used, 

When one is justly beaten; 

My next is sometimes picturesque, 

And was a poet’s theme, 

And to the heated traveller 

A grateful sight I deem; 

My whole is sometimes taken 

In gayety and gladness, 

More often through a mist of tears 

And backward glance of sadness. 
Rebecca STUART. 


% _ RIDDLE. 


Cur off my head, and singular I act; 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and,— wondrous faethe 

Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing cheek. j 

What is my head cut off? The sounding sea, 

What is my tail cut off? A flowing river. 

And in their mingled depths I wander free,— 

Parent of well-known sounds, though mute forever. 
4 Selected. 


CONUNDRUMS XVIII. AND XIX, 


Wuatr is the strongest day in the week ? , 
Wuar is the difference between one yard and two © 
yards ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. 


Enigma VII.— Box-lid. : 

BEHEADINGS.— Charm, harm. Harm, arm. Chair, 
hair. Hair, air. 

SHoxr PuzzLe.—Slipper. Brogan. Gaiter. Mocca- 
sin. Sandal. Clog. ; 

CHARADE.— Pudding. 

ConunpRuM XV.— The letter B. 


Arvin Page, of Wollaston, and Emmet Russell, Min- 
neapolis, have sent in correct answers to all the puzzles 
in No. 8. Thank you both. 
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